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Votume XIX DeceMBER, 1920 NoumsBeEr 9 
CATAMARCA, THE ARIZONA OF ARGENTINA 
JEHIEL S. DAVIS 
High School, Calipatria, California! 
INTRODUCTION 
te + There is an Argentine land where a population of mixed Spanish — 
i ‘ and Indian blood cultivates patches of rich land in great desert valleys 
Soe between majestic mountains. They are backward in methods and 
‘ a e their irrigation works are of an inexpensive sort. Modern methods 
ge ae and improvements are just beginning to enter into the lives of these 
Rte Argentine Arizonans far from the modernized Pampa and where the 
teas most progressive people find tradition and isolation driving them away 
Se ed towards Buenos Aires. Take Arizona back to the days of the begin- 
ig ae nings of irrigation in the time of Jack Swilling, but without the Indian 
as: wars and with only the Mexican population, and you should get a fair 
ses | sae picture of Catamarca to-day (Fig. 1). It is strikingly different from 
ea present day Arizona yet strikingly like it in possibilities and physical — 
environment. 
bee Rey When it was suggested that I make a brief comparison between 
Si etd Arizona and some similar section I thought of Catamarca’s mountains 
pera _ looking down on arid plains in which the likeness to Arizona is carried 
Sead even to the ancient ruins, adobe huts, and pack burros. I soon found 
Ses” that material on Catamarca was very hard to find in the United States 
ee so I wrote to Buenos Aires for data. It was a long wait for the answers 
Pie Ae but when they came they were found to be good. In the meantime 
si Bi Pa 4 I looked up what I could find in this country consisting mostly of 
SOc books from the libraries of New York City and the University of 
Se a Chicago. The chief sources of information have been, “Contribu- 
zg ge cién 4'la Fisiografia de la Pronincia de Catamarca’” by Dr. Franz 
Kihn, ‘‘Geografia de la Argentina” and other data sent by ‘Dr. Juan 
_ G. Beltran, “L’ Argentine telle qu’elle est” by M.-Paul Walle, and data 
an ‘ from the Journal of Geography, Pan American Union publications and 
‘The author taught for some years in the high school at Prescott, Arizona. Rprror. 
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Geographical Review. Arizona in particular is treated more fully in 
School Science and Mathematics, January, 1920, page 57. 


LOCATION AND AREA 


Arizona is 113,810 square miles in area extending across the edge of 
the Colorado Plateau from its bleak highlands to the sunny lowlands 
near the Gulf of California. The range of elevation is from about 100 
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Fig. 1. Map Showing Location of Catamarca and Its Rainfall 
Reproduced by permission from the Geographical Review 


feet near: Yuma to 12,611 feet in the San Francisco Peaks towards the 
north. Catamarca is smaller but its 78,162 square miles extend from 
lowlands in the south and east to the high puna of the Andes or from 
well below 1000 feet nearly to Copiapé Volcano elevation 16,667 feet 
oplthe: Chilean border. To the south of Catamarca is La Rioja, to 
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the north Tucuman, Salta, and the bleak territory of Los Andes the 
entire extent of which is more than 10,000 feet above the sea. To the 
east are Santiago del Estero and Cérdoba. Catamarca is between 24° 
and 30° south latitude while Arizona is between 31° and 37° north. 
This makes for similarity in climate but with seasons reversed one 
having summer while the other has winter. The general higher eleva- 
tions in Catamarca offset the fact that Catamarca is a little nearer the 
equator than Arizona but the great difference in longitude has little 
significance in this comparison. Catamarca is about 67° while 
Arizona is 112° west of Greenwich. 


CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 


Catamarca faces the southeast much as Arizona faces the south- 
west but where the rivers leave Catamarca they form a number of 
separate outlets leading from distinct though not unlike sections. 
Arizona separates into three natural sections, the canyon cut high 
plateau in the northeast and the mountain cut low desert in the south- 
west separated by the mountain belt which extends from the borders 
of Nevada to where those of both Mexico and New Mexico meet 
Arizona. Altitudes generally decrease from the northeast to the 
southwest as do likewise rainfall and humidities with certain unim- 
portant exceptions. At the same time temperatures and percent of 
possible sunshine increase. While both factors are important in both 
states the division of Arizona is more one of elevation than exposure 
while in Catamarca the latter is more important of the two. Although 
somewhat divided by its drainage into smaller units Catamarca also 
shows three type sections. Almost this entire section of Argentina 
is dry (Fig. 1) but the slopes of the Andes which are open to the east 
where they may first intercept the wind from the lowlands are com- 
paratively well watered so that there is a belt of rather dense forest 
covering. This is in direct contrast with the very dry lowlands of 
Arizona. Although extensive this heavy growth in Catamarca is not 
over a large percentage of the surface of the state and the intermediate 
region behind the first ranges is almost as dry as southern Arizona. 
Here is found a giant cactus (Fig. 2) which looks like the Arizona Sagu- 
aro and many other points of resemblance which make it quite impos- 
sible to know that a picture of the Campo de Pucara (Fig. 3), for 
instance, was not taken near Tucson unless some distinctive landmark 
is shown. Farther west than the two sections mentioned, farther 
towards Chile and on the higher portions of all the principal ranges is 
the cold zone, the paramos or tierra nevada supporting only the 
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most hardy of dwarf plants and exceptionally barren on the drier 
western slopes of the high ranges. Here the snow lies the year round. 


East of the main range of the Andes the Sierra de Famatina cuts off ~- 


from the rest of Catamarca a high cold section of little importance 
except through the difficulties it offers to Catamarcans who drive cattle 
to north Chilean markets. East of this is the great arid plain or Llano 
de Andalgala separated from a series of more eastern valleys by the 


Fie. 2. Giant Cactus. Not the Saguaro of Arizona 
but Cereus of Catamarca ; 


Sierras de Anconquija and Manchao. East of these ‘ast ranges are the 
more developed valley of Catamarca or Valle Viejo, Campo de Senguil, 
and Campo de Pucaré shut off from the open country by the Cordon 
de Narvez and the Sierra de Graciana. It is east of these last ranges 
and extending up their passes that the surface is covered with dense 
growth (Fig. 4) rather unlike anything in Arizona while tothe west of 
them the likeness is very great. West slopes are very dry while east 
slopes are generally moist or semi-arid. 
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-Propvucts AND SoIL 


Cattle grazing is important in both Catamarca and Arizona and 
irrigation farming is the chief source of support. There has not yet 
been any large irrigation project development in Catamarca although 
hydroelectric energy is developed on a small scale for light and power. 
Cotton and alfalfa are the leading crops in Arizona while Catamarca 
produces corn, wheat,-and forage. _Wheat.is grown in Arizona and 
cotton was once produced in Catamarca but in the latter case diffi- 

culties of transportation and foreign competition caused the cotton 
culture to be discontinued. Very similar products are to be expected. 


3. The plain of looking northeast toward the Siedra de Ancon- 

' quija. , This picture could be duplicated in Arizona, probably 
even to the detail of the Indian ruin in the foreground 
Loess and alluvium cover the valley floors of Catamarca producing 
an unsurpassed soil like that of Arizona and with like conditions of 
slope, porosity and other advantages to irrigation. At the same 
time the mountains rise higher closer to the valleys in many cases 
offering even greater opportunities for storing and distributing water 
when capital shall be put into the development as it has been in Salt 
River Valley, Arizona. 


CITIES 


Catamarca city is the capital of the state and the chief city. It is 
located in the Valle Viejo between the Sierras de Graciana and Man- 
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chao where there has been the greatest development. Its population 
is less than one-fourth that of Phoenix (40,000: in 1920), which 
occupies a corresponding position in Arizona. Both cities are 
supported largely by. irrigation farming and enjoy similar warm, dry 
climates. Catamarca stands 1785 feet above sea level while Phoenix 
is only 1100 feet elevation. This is, however, offset by the difference in 
latitudes. Catamarca is 28° 28’ south while Phoenix is 33° 30’ north 

of the equator. The average temperatures are Catamarca 69.33° and — 


Fig. 4. Heavy growth of vegetation on the east slopes of 
the mountains in the northeastern part 
of Catamarca 


Phoenix 69.7° while the warmest months are respectively January 
92.84° and July 102.7°, and the coldest months July 42.8° and Decem- 
ber 38°. This illustrates the more even temperatures which are the 
rule in South America generally. In Catamarca the average yearly 
rainfall is 13.47 inches while Phoenix only receives 8.08 inches but both 
have a summer maximum coming in thunder showers. 

Tueson is Arizona’s second city with a population of about 20,000 
in 1920 and stands at an elevation of 2000 feet. Like Nogales and 
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Globe, Arizona, the towns of Tinogasta and Andalgala are at elevations 
of 3800 feet and 3200 feet respectively. They,-are the next most 
important Catamarcan towns. Tinogasta is a mining center and 
Andalgala is supported chiefly by irrigation farming. There do not 
seem to be any important towns at elevations to correspond to those 
of Flagstaff or Prescott. The population of Catamarca is less than 
half that of Arizona and 80% of the people are of mixed or mestizo 
blood. The best of the people growing up in this region still tend to 
go to Buenos Aires where there is more chance to progress. _ 


Fic. 5. Detail of construction of the ruins of Pucard& 


- SUMMARY 
Arizona is one of the leading states of the United States in total 
mineral production and is first in the output of copper. There are also 
quantities of silver, gold, zinc, and rare metals produced, and large 
deposits of coal, iron, and probably oil. Catamarca is not a large 
mineral producer because of the lack of good transportation facilities 
even since the state has been connected by rail with Buenos Aires. 
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Fia. 6. Fiber huts in the desert near Andalgal4 


Fie. 7. A street in Andalgal4é showing adobe houses similar to those in Arizona 
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There are very important deposits of copper, silver, gold, tin, coal, oil, 
and other minerals only waiting for capital. So we may picture 
Catamarca in details and development different but yet like Arizona, 
in being a wonderful land of snowcapped mountains giving water to 
arid valleys of great agricultural promise, and offering to these valleys 
and the world power and untold mineral wealth. We may carry 
our picture even farther because as in Arizona there is added to the 
charm of desert and mountain that mystic romance of ancient ruins 
(Figs. 3 and 5) which tell of an unknown race of long ago. 
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MAN AND HIS WORK 


ANNE DEVANY 
Public Schools, Minneapolis 


INTRODUCTION 


In what is man most vitally interested? Were this question put 
to the vote of the world’s population, there is little doubt but that 
a vast majority of the answers would relate to the great problem of 
“How Man Lives.” The industry and the life of the world are closely 
interwoven. Without labor neither family nor home can be main- 
tained ; without labor the community in which you live cannot survive; 
without labor the love and loyalty of a country cannot be kept alive. 

The children in our schools are the future workers of the worid. 
What wonder then, that, sensing their future responsibilities they, too, 
should be most interested in man and his place upon the earth. 

If the teachers of America wish to insure geography the place in 
the curriculum which it merits, they must give industry a foremost 
place in the study of any country and group around it the other facts 
which have long been considered of prime importance. 

Many geography teachers think children can grasp a great store of 
information and derive benefit from it. They may recite glibly the 
location of a country as to zones, to hemispheres, to oceans, and to 
continents; they may describe the surface; giving the names of moun- 
tains, plains, and valleys; they may trace the rivers from sources, through 
courses, to mouths; they may explain what the climate of a continent 
is and point out the causes for such conditions; but in all this alarming 
array of knowledge, no connection with their own lives has been made. 
Not one of their statements has shown the realization of the influence 
which these facts exert upon man. For all the pupils know, physical 
environment is an element which does not in any way affect their own 
lives. Yet how many recitations we hear carried on in such a manner! 
The pupils seem interested. But it is a seeming interest; the same they 
would give in the rapid recitation of the multiplication tables. 

__ In following an outline a teacher is often so intent upon its content 
that she loses sight of the larger field beyond, to which the outline is 
but the gateway. In the average large school system where adequate 
supervision has been found impossible, the set outline remains a neces- 
sary evil. The valuable organization of material would, of course, be 
the one which the pupil evolved from his own knowledge and expe- 
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rience. That is the ideal toward which teachers should work. . There 
is now the ceaseless round of location, climate, surface, drainage, indus- 
tries, and people, leaving little time for problems and thought, though 


geography, it is now conceded, has its problems of far more importance 


than many of our mathematical brain testers. 

For the teaching of geography it is most important that we assem- 
ble men and women practical enough to acquire facts, and imaginative 
enough to bring these facts before the children in a realistic way. 
Geography is realism, and in every recitation this should be the 
watchword. We picture things to anyone in a realistic way by com- 
paring them with familiar objects. Only by a thorough understanding 
of life about them can children grasp the meaning of a different-one. 
In this respect the geography of the primary grades is better handled 
than elsewhere, for here they describe only what is actually seen— 
their own immediate environment. But as the work advances it is 
too often taken for granted that pupils are able to visualize for them- 
selves. Teachers hurry through assignments fearful of wasting time 
on imaginative journeys, or in comparison and correlation with the 
known—not realizing that this is where the importance of knowledge 
is demonstrated. All teachers of geography should know the effect of 
physical surroundings upon every phase of a man’s life from his occu- 
pation to his character. But such knowledge and generalizations must 
come to the pupils gradually, the natural outgrowth of their expe- 
riences, observations, and study, just as a story develops from a given 
plot. 

Geography like many other subjects has had the life taken out of 
it by poor handling. Instead of dwelling on the life and industries of 
man as they are affected by the physical features of a country, the 
physical features are first studied as isolated topics. Children ranging 
in age from nine to fourteen years cannot be and are not interested 
in them. The dependence.of their own lives upon these conditions 
must be made clear. 


Tue Unitep Statps As A TYPE FOR S1xTH GRADE 


Equipment 
The school room should have a physical and political map of North 
America, a map of the world, a separate political map of the United 
States, and a globe. Pictures, post cards, railroad folders, and maga- 
zines, assembled by pupils as well as by the teacher are as necessary 
as maps. The pupils’ text books should be in use, not concealed in 
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their desks at the first approach of the instructor, so that any informa- 
tion helpful in carrying on the recitation can be easily found. 


Industries 


The first questions would be: “What work is carried on here and 
in the surrounding country?” ‘‘How many of you have fathers who 
are engaged in one or more of these industries?” ‘Which of these 
occupations do you choose to follow?” A blackboard list of the dif- 
ferent kinds of work given, made while they are being enumerated, is 
a memory aid. If the leading industries have not been volunteered, 
further questioning from teacher and pupils proceeds. “Have you 
relatives or friends living in other parts of the United States?” “In 
what work do they take part?”’ Finding the list still incomplete, such 
questions may follow: ‘‘What other work do men perform?” “Have 
you ever seen such work carried on?” ‘‘Where?”’ 

Children from other countries or those whose parents are foreigners 
can add considerable interest by telling what their fathers did in the 


old home and what in the new. ‘Which do they like the better?” 


“‘Would they care to return?” 

The pupils should feel free to go to the map, and indicate the places 
in their country where the leading occupations are carried on. Pic- 
tures of men at work on the farm, on the ranch, in the forest, in the 
mines, and on the sea, will stimulate their imagination and at the 
same time show life and action. The school fortunate enough to 
possess a lantern can procure slides that portray life in all parts of our 
country from the iron mining districts of the North where the steam 
shovels are at work, to the cotton fields of the South, from the orange 
groves in the West to the great mills of the East. With this beginning 
each pupil now has a desire to investigate further this great country _ 
of which he is a part. 


Surface and Soil 
In the next step will come such questions: “‘Where are men engaged 
in mining?” ‘In which parts of the country is farming most success- 


ful and why?” Name and point out the valleys and plains. 

Mere talk of mountains and valleys is not enough unless the teacher 
has the art of giving powerful word pictures. Even then pictures of 
the mountains of our country will leave a more lasting impression than 
description alone. Any teacher who has tried both methods will never 
depend wholly upon the latter. The learning of the names of moun- 
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tain ranges, valleys and plains, will follow as a natural sequence. They 
will want to know them. 


Climate 


Then the thoughtful boys—and it is surprising to know how many 
thoughtful ones the demand for initiative produces—will inquire: 
“Why are there livestock ranches in the Rocky Mountain region 
instead of farms?”’ ‘‘Which occupation is more important to man?” 
“Why don’t they plant cotton and orange groves in Minnesota?” 
“Why are there so few people living between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada Mountains?” Here pictures of Salt Lake 
should be displayed and a description given. By pointing out the 


advantages in learning to swim in the waters of Salt Lake, or better 


still, by relating an actual experience there, a lasting impression of the 
Great Basin will be made.. 

‘‘Why do flowers bloom in Seattle when snow blows in Minnesota?” 
“Do flowers and other plants grow on the tops of high mountains?” 
“Why not?” In answering these and other questions the climate of 
the United States will have been developed. 

The children are now prepared to read for themselves that the 
United States is in a temperate part of the earth where the sun’s rays 
strike it obliquely. Latitude now means something concrete, for they 
have thought about its effect upon plants and upon man. As they 
have observed that life does not thrive at high altitudes on mountains, 
the conclusion will be drawn that distance above sea level also affects 
the temperature. Man avoided settlements between the mountains 
in the west because of the aridity.. From observation alone the pupil 
will tell you what are the prevailing winds in his country. He will 
readily understand why the winds become dry in crossing the moun- 
tains near the Pacific. Weather and rainfall maps shouldbe studied 
with the pupils. 


Drainage 


Although the subject of rivers and lakes has been discussed in the 
general work on North America, it is advisable to present the advan- 
tages to the United States of having within its borders navigable 
waterways. 

Point out on the map bodies of water which 4 are utilized by man. 
“In what ways has man assisted nature in making rivers and water- 
ways serve our needs?” ‘“‘Where are many of the large cities of the 
country located?” ‘Why?’ Give the reasons why there are no 
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important centers on the Colorado. ‘What rivers in the United 
States bring most of value into the lives of men?” Here is an oppor- 
tunity for a variety of answers. The pupil of an aesthetic turn of 
mind may say the Colorado while the practical lad will no doubt sug- 
gest the Mississippi. 

Pictures of attractive spots along our rivers and inicnd, pictures of 
men at work in the fisheries of the Columbia, and on the boats of the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi, will be a revelation in the ordinary 
humdrum recitation on drainage. 


Population 


Then we lead them back to their own community life by finding _ 


out how many were born in that particular locality. ‘How many 
have parents who were born in this locality?” ‘From what part of 
the country did they come?” If an immigrant: “From what coun- 
try?” The teachers of America, particularly the teachers of foreigners’ 
children, have wonderful opportunities in developing the idea of the 
United States as the great melting pot, the land of opportunity, the 
land of many in one. “How many races live in the United States?” 
‘“‘Where do they live?” “How many nationalities are represented?” 
“Which of these nationalities have the largest representation?” ‘Why 
do they come in such large numbers to the United States?” ‘How 
many plan on returning to live in their former home?” “Why?” 

While the geography lesson must not often be changed into one of 
history, still right here when they are telling of the present population, 
a little of past history seems essential. ‘What nations held parts of 
the United States?” Indicate these regions on the map. ‘Which 
nation held its territory here the longest?” ‘Why was England unable 
to hold the land?’”’ Point out how much land comprised the United 
States of America after the Revolution. ‘‘Why has the United States 
become such a strong nation?’ Describe the kind of men who made 
it so. It should be emphasized that the men who helped to mold the 
destiny of our nation were characters who did not think of how much 
they could get from this country, but rather what they could make of 
it. They should be made to realize that their parents and themselves 


have the power to make of the country today what they wish it to be 
in the future. 


Our Neighbors 


While discussing the population of our country it is an opportune 
time to speak about those people who inhabit land adjacent to ours. 
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Why not begin the study of boundaries by inquiring who are their 
neighbors? There will be the Johnsons on the east and the Clearys 
on the west. How about the north and the south? No doubt some- 
one will volunteer the information that there is a road or an alley or 
another will name the family across the road or across the alley. In 
some such way lead up to our country’s neighbors. ‘What people 
live north?” ‘‘Which south?” “Have we neighbors on the east?” 
“On the west?” ‘Would you like to have neighbors on four sides?” 
“Why or Why not?” “What separates Canada from the United 
States?” Point out the natural boundaries, and the one made by man. 
Name the boundary advantages that the United States has over its 
neighbors. “Are there any reasons why you would select Canada or 
Mexico for a home?’ Give the advantages of ocean boundaries. 
Boundaries—a term much used and a little abused—will now mean 
something concrete for the class. Without any apparent effort, they 
will know what they are and where they are. 


Growth, the Result of Natural Resources 


No study of our country would be complete without calling atten- 
tion to its wonderful growth both in territory and population. By 
drawing from their knowledge of history and geography a brief dis- 
cussion of the American Revolution, the birth of our nation and its 
subsequent growth should open the subject. After this can be given 
the population in 1783 and its present one. sheet 

The pupils should be acquainted with the fund of information 
given in the back of the average geography. Let them turn to it 
in the recitation and later they will use it to advantage when studying 
or reading by themselves. Too many pupils are allowed to go through 
the grades without developing the ability to use the means at hand. 

In answering the question, ‘“Why has the United States grown with 
such rapidity?” everything that has gone before in this discussion will 
be held together. The natural resources of the United States have 
been the magicians, successful in attracting thousands of people to our 
shores. 

The pupil will tell of the open valleys and broad plains with their 
rich soil producing grains, fruits, hogs, cattle, cotton, and wool. They 
will describe the vast mineral resources including coal, iron, petroleum, 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc; the navigable rivers and the swift 
flowing ones; the fishing grounds and the forests. They will come to 
realize how all these natural resources attract thousands from lands 
less fortunate. By questioning, the pupils will tell that their fathers 
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or their grandfathers or their great grandfathers came to this country 
because they could get work; they could own land, and most important 
of all, they could become citizens and have a share in free government. 

The work on the different sections of the United States can follow 
the same general plan. 


Conclusion 


Teachers may feel that the problem has not been approached in the 
logical order, having so long been accustomed to the ceaseless round of 
surface, climate, and drainage. For many years children were taught 
to read by the alphabet method, for that too, was considered the only 
logical procedure. ‘Today the best methods are based on whole stories, 
because in the story life is depicted. 

The time is here when geography no longer means the cramming 
into a child’s head a fund of unrelated information, leaving him to 
make no discoveries for himself. In the past too little effort was 
exercised by the pupil to obtain knowledge and with as little effort it 
was forgotten. Natural laws discovered by observation and study 
will give him added power to master his own problems. This is the 
newer, better geography. 

The geography teacher of the future must assemble her material 
not alone from the texts but from the papers, the magazines, and the 
books of travel, thereby making the subject one from which the pupils 
derive pleasure as well as information. 

Changes take place in the geography of a country as surely as they 
do in its history. Facts gained yesterday must be unlearned today. 
Therefore, let the world of industry and of men be our future text. 
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ROAD IMPROVEMENTS AT FOOCHOW, CHINA 


WALTER N. LACEY 
Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, China 


The effect of transportation facilities upon the habits and life of © 
the people is an important geographical relation. The history of 
road improvement in Foochow in the last four years is a striking illus- 
tration. The development of this improvement with its attendant 
results has been one of the most striking wonders which recent years 
have seen in this part of China. 


Foocuow a Duat City 


Foochow might be described as a dual city—one part the walled 
city which is the political and educational center, and the other that 
part which lies between the walled city and the Min River and lines 
both banks of the river. This extra-mural part of the city is the 
portion where most of the domestic and foreign trade of the port 
centers, and where recent manufacturing industries have been intro- 
duced, directly or indirectly under Occidental and Japanese influences. 
The extra-mural portion of the city probably contains as many people 
as the intra-mural portion. Much of the foreign missionary work, 
many of the missionary schools, and most of the foreign business firms 
are located in that part of the city which borders the river, which is 
here spanned by a long bridge built entirely of granite blocks; and the 
walled city in its turn, contains many of the best native retail stores 
and manufacturing households. The South Gate of the walled city, 
which is the nearest gate to the river, is at a distance of about two and 
one-half miles from the north bank, where the bridge obstructs naviga- 
tion to all but the smallest river craft. ~ 

Up until something less than four years ago, one road connected 
the city with the north end of this bridge. This was a ‘‘street’’ leading 
from the South Gate, averaging perhaps twelve to fifteen feet in width, 
paved with granite flags, and lined on either side with a solid, almost 
unbroken row of small stores. The whole street was sidewalk, all 
traffic being directly or indirectly by foot: goods were carried by men 
or women, on poles carried on their shoulders; persons whose physical 
or social condition prevented their walking rode in chairs carried on 
the shoulders of men. The paving of the street was intended to endure 
the ravages of time and flood, but the settling of a stone at one end, or 
its becoming loose, were seldom given attention, and as all household 
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water was carried from the river or canals in open buckets, the stones 
were generally slippery with slop and slime. Wouldn’t two and a half 
miles over such a course discourage the development of commercial 
traffic? 


DEMAND FOR BETTER Roaps 


In the winter of 1914-15 some of the government officials and busi- 
ness men of Foochow commenced plans for the building of a good road 
between the walled city and the river. To try to make the existing 
road suitable for wheel traffic seemed out of the question. Hence the 
right of way was secured following a somewhat circuitous route behind 
the settlement bordering the one street, extending from the ‘‘Water 
Gate”’ of the walled city through the rice fields, to the river’s edge about 
one-fourth mile below the bridge—a road approximately three miles 
in length. In May 1915 property owners commenced vacating this 
right of way, and a year later a macadamized road, varying from 
fifteen to thirty feet in width, had been completed and opened for use. 


Tue New Roap Brings GREAT CHANGES 


The importation of rikishas was the next step in this story, and by 
the end of the summer there were about 600 of these man-drawn vehi- 
cles in use, and the road had been extended along the river to the end 
of the bridge, where trans-river traffic naturally centered. The first 
trip of a rikisha over this road was an event, but it was only the begin- 
ning of greater things, and the end of 1918 found nearly 2000 rikishas 
in Foochow, scores of one-horse carriages, unnumbered two-wheeled 
trucks for freight transportation, dozens of bicycles, several Fords and 
other automobiles, and three regular lines of Burford passenger busses 
operating between the city gates and the river front. (It is interesting 
to note that the Chinese pedestrian uses his hand to fan away from 
his nostrils the gasoline odor every time an auto passes, while the 
American inhales all he can get of it, enjoying it because it ‘smells 
like home.’’) 

One would naturally think that the introduction of wheeled vehi- 
cles, especially of the speedy auto, would compel the use of sidewalks— 
especially where age-long practise has developed a habit of walking 
along a street without “minding one’s step” or even of watching where 
one goes. But>such has not been the case except in rare. instances, 
and then the majority of pedestrians avoid the sidewalk; herein lies 
one of the dangers of the innovation. Pedestrians, rikishas, madly 
driven horse carriages, and motor-busses that know no speed laws all 
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have the same right of way. The wonder is that the accidents which 
occur are not legion. : 

To an American, one of the most noticeable advantages of the new 
means of travel is the saving in time. From the bridge to the South 
Gate by foot or by chair takes forty to forty-five minutes; a rikisha 
makes the trip in twenty to thirty minutes, even by the round-about 
route; and the motor bus has covered the distance in nine minutes. 

To the Chinese, frugal with his money but extravagant of his time, 
the decreased cost of travel is a more important item than the increased 
speed. The price for a chair from the bridge to the South Gate was 
usually twelve to sixteen cents (passing either extreme at times), 
whereas a rikisha can now be had for ten to twelve cents (as the normal 
limits). This probably accounts in large part for the great increase 
in the number of people who travel, an increase which any observer 
readily notices. The change means more to the operative than to the 
passenger, however, for the fare for a chair had to be divided between 
two men, whereas the rikisha man has no partner to share his profits— 
except the company which takes a fixed rent per day for the use of the 
rikisha. All rikishas are owned by some company and let out to the 
coolies who draw them. Further there is the increased pay which a 
saving in time per trip makes possible. This has drawn 2000 or more 
men from the city and from the country for miles around into this 
occupation—an occupation which means fair returns, but an unsettled 
life of great physical exertion, and a consequently short period of 
service and a shortening of life. This saving in expense to the con- 
sumer and gain to the transporter is especially evident in the trans- 
portation of freight: for example, flour can now be moved on trucks, 
twenty-eight to thirty bags at a time, with two or three men to the 
truck—an average of ten to fifteen bags per man; whereas with the old 
method of coolie carriers, a load of four bags per man was about all 
one could carry from the boat to the walled city (I once saw a man 
carry seven bags on his shoulders for a short distance!). 

The increased use of trucks and the large increase in the number 
of rikishas has not been confined to the one road first built. The 
advantages of this road were so very apparent that immediately it 
was extended into the walled city, and then across the bridge, to the 
south side of the river, into numerous branch and cross roads, and 
westward several miles to a small river port where the up-river steam- 
launch navigation commences. By this time twenty miles may be a 
conservative estimate of the aggregate length of roads in Foochow on 
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which wheels can be used. All these roads are not macadamized: 
some are cement surfaced, and some of the old “streets” as well as the 
bridge which spans the river, have had the flag stones taken up, 
smoothed, and relaid, so that a relatively smooth surface has been 
produced and with a sewer below. ‘Traffic across the bridge is too 
congested, but the difficulties of widening the bridge are extreme. 
A foot-path of wood built along the side has been suggested, and would 
leave the present ten to twelve feet wide stone thorofare for wheel 
traffic, but no steps have been taken to carry out this suggestion. 
Where old streets have been repaved for this traffic the property owners 
have been in most cases forced to move their store fronts back, and in 
some cases fires have conveniently burned buildings so that the street 
could be easily widened at the time of rebuilding. This increase in 
width has varied with the traffic demands and the character of the 
section of the city, reaching a maximum in one case where the former 
“street’’ of ten to twelve feet width is now forty to fifty feet wide, 
and the benefits of increased sunshine and fresh air which these widen- 
ings make possible can easily be guessed. Further to meet the demand 
for more and better roads, bridges over canals in and around the city 
have had to be built or enlarged. A section has been removed from 
the city wall, where the South Gate was too narrow for the new 
demands, since widening the mammoth granite arches which form 
the gateway was out of the question. Thus the ancient gates and the 
need for them yields to modern ideas of travel, and the ancient wall 
becomes the prey of the modern bill poster. 

Where the roads have been built through open country outside of 
the former settled districts, there has been a mush-room growth of 
buildings. Some of these are substantial two- and three-story business 
and apartment blocks, with somewhat of an attempt to copy western 
architecture, but too many of them are lath and plaster structures 
which already look old and dilapidated, and already many of them 
stand empty showing the failure of speculation in some cases. These 
structures house the class of business which is natural to a busy city 


thorofare; retail stores of all kinds, theatres, restaurants, etc. The 


number of tea houses and eating houses is striking—whether the 
increase in travel and the character of the rikisha man’s life have 
created a demand for such eating places, or whether the proprietors 


‘think this a fruitful location and have therefore undertaken to supply 


a demand of their own creation, is not apparent. Moving picture 
shows and theatres, and occasionally a small ‘“‘show”’ under canvas on 
some side lot give evidence to the demand for pleasure of a kind but 
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recently introduced here, which is being centered on the new road first 
built. Worst of all is the fact that this has become the vice district 
of Foochow, the government frankly admitting that the funds for the 
construction and maintenance of the road are derived in no small part 
from licensing of vice. On the other side, however, is the encourage- 
ment towards greater cleanliness which the road has brought, for 
half-a-dozen large bath-houses have been erected along one section of 
the road, warm water being secured from wells driven by Japanese 
firms. There is always evidence that these bath-houses are popular 
among the men for there are always men coming and going. The 
Japanese habit of promiscuous bathing has, fortunately, not found 
a place in China, and if there are bath-houses open to women (I know 
of none) they are extremely rare, but are exclusively for women. 

The park or public garden is another feature which has come as the 
result of better means of travel, and today Foochow has two genuine 
parks, accessible by these roads, where people can get an airing in 
pleasant surroundings. Trees, flowers, rocks, tea houses, and even 
row-boats on a lake at one park, give enjoyment to those who want 
recreation among less exciting and degenerating influences than they 
find in the theatres and on the streets. 

One European influence is felt on these new thorofares—the traffic 
regulation that all vehicles shall keep to the left side of the road. At 
least this must have had a European origin, though it probably came 
to Foochow from Shanghai, where it is the rule. It is not American, 
at least typically, for in the United States (with some few exceptions, 
e.g. the Chicago and Northwestern R. R.) the spirit is to ‘“‘keep to the 
right.”” Nor is this left-handed regulation Chinese, for repeated — 
observation under a great variety of circumstances during the past 
year, gives evidence that the normal Chinese habit of travel along a 
street leads a man to “keep to the right” as a general practise. This 
seems to be one of those regrettable cases where a foreign custom is 
foisted onto these people when there is neither reason nor demand for 
any change in their own habits, perhaps because of a desire to emulate 
the ‘‘foreigner.”’ 

Statistical methods are not characteristically Chinese, and effi- 
ciency experts have not developed any data to show how these new 
roads have developed the commercial life of Foochow. The Customs 
returns for the third quarter of 1917 show receipts of $64,897.70 as 
against $49,810.96 (Mexican) for the corresponding quarter of 1915. 
these figures being for the inland domestic traffic only. The maritime 
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customs revenue for the same periods shows a decline of about $44,000 
(Mexican) which probably is due largely to the war. It is therefore 
impossible to see numerically. what effect these roads have had on the 
commerce of the city. But the crowds who throng the roads, especially 
along the water front; the new stores which have grown up along this 
first new road; the rapid increase in all kinds of foreign articles to be 
found in the stores; and the constant movement of freight to and from 
the river, all testify to an increased business activity, which, if not 
developed by these roads, is at least reaping large benefits as a result 
of them. 
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ISLAND LIFE 


F. HOMBURG 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IsLAND INFLUENCE 


Nearly three-fourths of the earth’s surface is watery plain, i.e., 
all land is surrounded by water; therefore we would define an island 
as a portion of land separated from the large land masses by water. 
Separation is dominant in our idea of islands, hence the coining of 
words such as insulation, the separation of electricity or heat from 
conducting material, or like isolation, the separation of a pure com- 
pound from other substances with which it is combined or mixed. 
Islands hold life aloof from other land influences, and development 
proceeds undisturbed by foreign intrusion. To become a refuge for 
animals, islands may have been cut off from the main areas, as in the 
case of island continents and of continental islands, or, as was the case 
with oceanic islands, they were reached by flying and swimming crea- 
tures. Animals by thus escaping from their pursuers managed to 
evade the fierce struggle for existence, and in long periods of blissful 
relief from all care, such beings developed in a peculiar way. With 
plenty of food and time to grow, these creatures often attained gigantic 
proportions and great age, and with no occasion for self-protection 
they became defenseless. 


CoNTINENTAL ISLANDS 


South America, which in early tertiary times was isolated and there- 
fore did not share in the evolution of the large carnivora, became the 
home of enormous sloths, such as the Megatherium, that fearlessly 
trod the ground; in recent times or since the isolation is past and 
the land harbors many and powerful felines, only small sloths, seeking 
the protection of trees, can exist. 

The archaic character of the flora and the fauna of Australia indi- 
cate that for long ages the land has had an independent existence. 
The dimensions of Australia make it improper to call it an island, yet 
the peculiarity and exclusiveness of the organic world so accentuate its 
island character that it has been called the Island Continent. The 
Australian fauna is the most peculiar of the world; it calls up mesozoic 
times and indicates that the land was isolated in cretaceous or the 
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earliest tertiary age. This isolation has kept alive animals that were 
perfectly secure in their banishment, while their kin elsewhere suc- 
cumbed in the struggle with beings that were better fitted to survive. 
Australia has therefore not inaptly been called the land of the living 
fossils. Almost all the native quadrupeds are marsupials; the true 
mammals, excepting bats which are winged, and therefore could reach 
the land by flight, were introduced by or accompanied man. 

Madagascar is the home of the lemurs, an ancient form that else- 
where has been largely replaced by true apes. The only carnivora 
are the civets, and this circumstance may have led to the evolution 
of the Aepyornis, one of the largest of birds, that became extinct. some 
five centuries ago, and whose eggs (1214 inches by 9% inches) are the 
largest known. 

In New Zealand where there were no native mammals except 
small bats, there lived five centuries ago the Moa or Dinornis, another 
bird giant with enormous leg development and no wings, for there 
was no occasion to use them. The appearance of man was the begin- 
ning of the Moa’s end. 3 


OcEANIcC ISLANDS 


Far out in the Pacific and the Indian oceans swimming turtles 
reached islands where there were no enemies to fear and where nutri- 
tious food was plentiful. In these retired spots, the swimming turtles , 
again developed into land turtles, and grew to enormous size and 
reached a great age. One of these monsters that had been brought 
from such a turtle asylum died at the London Zoo at the estimated 
age of 250 years. 

On the island of Mauritius there lived as a contemporary of the 
great turtles a large bird, which the Portuguese discoverers because of 
its trustfulness and helplessness considered stupid and named the - 
Dodo. It was a bird of the pigeon kind, and its ancestors like its rela- 
tives must have been splendid on the wing to fly so far across the 
water. Freedom from care changed this creature of the air to an un- 
wieldy, defenseless, flightless being at the mercy of any bloodthirsty 
intruder. In reaching the size of a fat turkey, it must have attained 
a considerable age, for those that tasted its flesh said that it was very 
hard. When man and the animals he brought with him reached the 
island, the bliss of these happy creatures was at an end; and the Dodo 
was exterminated so that only the bones that remain and a few pic- 
tures by Dutch artists tell that such a bird ever existed. 
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IMAGINARY ISLANDS 


Thus we see that for long periods of time islands have been veritable 
animal paradises, not of course in the sense of the lion lying down by 
the lamb, an unnatural combination that was never realized except in 
trained animal shows, but, as the above examples show, there have 
been times and there have been places in the evolution of animal life on 
this globe, when the lamb existed where the lion did not. Have islands 
proved paradises.to man? According to Greek myth, the abode of 
the good after death was somewhere in the wide ocean on the Islands 
of the Blessed. To quote from Cook’s translation of Hesiod’s ‘“Works 
and Days,” 

There in the Island of the Blest they find, 
Where Saturn reigns, an endless calm of mind; 
And there the choicest fruits adorn the fields, - 
And thrice the fertile year a harvest yields. 

There have been times in past history just like the present, when 
the world seemed full of unrest and hatred and woe, that men of genius 
turned to look on island life as an escape from the miseries of civiliza- 
tion. The great philosopher Plato, who was born when the glory of 
his native Athens was on the wane, and who saw the terrible effects of 
defeat and pestilence and corruption, described an ideal state embody- 
ing the best parts of both the Athenian and Spartan organization, 
which model state to avoid contamination he located in the island of 
Crete. 

Early in the 16th century when economic conditions in England 
grew worse, Sir Thomas More wrote a book in which he suggested 
reforms by describing an ideal community. The book appeared about 
two decades after the discovery of America, at a time when reports— 
true and false—of newly discovered or explored lands were constantly 
coming in; so More placed his ideally governed state on an island called 
Utopia which existed nowhere. 


- IsLAND LONELINESS 


The wide expanse of water about an island gives a sense of security 
and therefore of restfulness, the contemplation of which has been 
found far more pleasant than the reality. To navigators marooned on 
lonely far away islands, these seemed far more like prisons than 
retreats. Defoe’s story has a strong basis in fact, yet most boys as 
they read Robinson Crusoe fail to understand his desire to get away. 
Such a life appeals to boys and to some older than they as a most 
desirable mode of existence; they have yet to experience the feeling of 
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loneliness and of desertedness which such a situation imparts. There 


have been voluntary Robinsons who sickened with conditions in — 


Europe sought the loneliness of islands as a relief from religious and 
political strife, but it was not long before they became so weary of the 
monotony, that they endured most terrible hardships to get back. 


IsLAND REFUGES 


Islands have proved refuges for shipwrecked sailors like the anti- 
types of Robinson Crusoe, for mutineers as those of the Bounty on 
Pitcairn Island, for pirates like those on the islands in the Mediterran- 
ean that were captured and crucified by Julius Caesar, and for maraud- 
ers such as the buccaneers of the West Indies. Fugitive tribes, that 
long since would have been exterminated or absorbed by more vigorous 
people, have been preserved by flight to islands. Thus the Kelts are 
found purer in the Hebrides than elsewhere, and the weaker tribes 
of southern South America found an asylum in Tierra del Fuego. 


IsLAND CITIES 


During the decline of the Roman Empire, when the barbarian 
invasions became increasingly frequent and dangerous, the inhabi- 


tants of northeastern Italy sought safety by retiring temporarily to the © 


low islands along the northwestern coast of the Adriatic. After the 
terrible inroad of the hordes under Attila in 452, the settlement 
became permanent, and the great city of Venice arose in the midst of 
the waters. 

The ancient city of Mexico—Tenochtitlan of the Aztecs—was an 
American Venice. There is near the modern city a lake which in the 
days of the conquistadores was more extensive and entirely sur- 
rounded the city that was built on islands near the shore. What that 
situation meant the Spanish invaders experienced, when on the 
“noche triste’ they were nearly entrapped. The settlement of Paris 
was for centuries confined to the Ile de la Cite, built on an island in 
the Seine for defensive purposes. 


IsLAND Forts 


Islands are natural sites for fortifications. During the Middle Ages — 


islands were often selected for erection of castles. Chillon, made 
famous by Byron’s poem and situated off the eastern shore of Lake 
Geneva, is a good example of an island castle. There are plenty of 
modern instances, for an island near an important port will surely be 
made one of its defenses. Helgoland was fortified to protect the Weser 
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and the Elbe; the islands outside of La Rochelle and of Toulon are 
strongly fortified; Alcatraz Island and Angel Island in San Francisco 
Bay, Ft. Sumter in Charleston Harbor, Governor’s Island in New 
York Harbor were selected as defenses of those ports. Among the 
fortifications connecting England with its eastern possessions, Malta 
looms up as an island fortress. Gibraltar is almost an island, and from 
some distance at sea it seems to be one. To the south of our country, 
Key West and the Virgin Islands have strategic value. 
PLACES OF BANISHMENT 


Besides using islands to ward off foreign enemies, maritime powers 
have used them as a protection against internal foes, by transporting 
thither such as were antagonistic to government or society. The early 
Roman emperors often rid themselves of undesirable citizens by banish- 
ing them to islands. ‘‘Deportatio in insulam” with the Romans like 
ostracism with the Greeks was regarded as a terrible punishment. 
Had the ancients known of a case like Garibaldi retiring voluntarily to 
his “goat”’ island, they would have looked on such a one as unbalanced. 
When Napoleon was overcome and sent to Elba, this island proved too 
near the scenes of his former activity; St. Helena far out in the ocean 
was found to be a safe place of banishment, and this gave Europe a 
much needed rest. 


PENAL COLONIES 


Modern governments have started penal colonies by sending 
criminals to distant islands. 'The French government deported Cap- 
tain Alfred Dreyfus to the Ile du Diable; judging by his sufferings, the 
island is anything but a paradise, and richly deserves its name. The 
large island Sakhalin—off the Siberian coast—the southern part of 
which was by the Peace of Portsmouth given to Japan, was used by the 
Russians as a penal colony. 

Among the many acts of kindness of England toward her American 
colonies was the favor of sending over her convicts. Protests of the 
colonists were of no avail, but the Revolution settled that question. 
As the English prisons then became crowded, the government took 
under consideration Captain Cook’s suggestion to colonize the eastern 
coast of Australia to which he had given the name of New South Wales, 
and on June 26, 1788 (still celebrated as Anniversary Day) Captain 
Phillip with soldiers, officials and convicts founded Sidney. No doubt — 
the cheap convict labor was a great aid in opening up the country, 


but many convicts escaped and later on were re-enforced by the worst 
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elements of the gold diggings, and as bush-rangers they made life and 
property unsafe. Then Tasmania became the deportation colony 
until the increasing opposition compelled the government to cease 
unloading convicts.. Islands near important ports are used as quaran- 
tine stations, and one of the Hawaiian group—Molokai—has been set 
aside as a home for lepers. 


FossiLizED COMMUNITIES 


If under one control, an island has this distinct advantage: there 
can be no boundary disputes, for there are no neighbors; the sea is no 
man’s land. The water’s edge is the most natural boundary, and while 
it shuts out the dangers of contact, it also excludes its advantages. 
When there is little or no intercourse with the outside world, life in 
islands grows monotonous and conservative, and such a society be- 
comes as it were fossilized. The re-discovered Canary Islands were 
found inhabited by the Guanches, a people described as tall, handsome 
and blonde. The Guanches were in the neolithic stage of development, 
so that in conquering these islands as in subjugating Mexico, the Span- 
iards fought and overcame a brave people armed merely with imple- 
ments of stone. 

Apart from the rest of the world, there have been preserved in 
Iceland the old habits and customs, the legends and songs of the North, 
and the old Icelandic language (that before the Reformation) ,is prac- 
tically old Norse of which Norwegian Danish and Swedish are branches. 


IsLAND PowERS 


If islands are favorably situated with regard to intercourse and 
trade, and their inhabitants are energetic enough to look and act 
beyond the waters, the advantages of isolation remain while the disad- 
vantages vanish. Notwithstanding or possibly because of their narrow 
but intense patriotism and suspicious regard of outside influences, such 
islanders have usually played an important rélein history. The Danes 
on the islands of the straits, an important waterway, extended their 
sway over the British Isles and the Scandinavian peninsula. For cen- 
turies, the English lived by agriculture and fisheries; when they took 


to commerce and industry and expansion, they established the most — 


extended empire on earth. In the days when Spain added to its own 
vast possessions those of Portugal, it was truly affirmed that the sun 
never set in the Spanish realm, and now it may just as truly be said 
that the daylight never fails in British domain. 
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The wonder: of the age is J lapan; opened up forcibly by the American 
fleet in 1854, Japan, not long* after, burst its medieval shell, and within 


the short space of er yearsthas b become one of the great powers of the 


earth. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Benjamin L. Miller and Joseph T. Singewald, Jr. Mineral Deposits of South 
America. 598 pp.; maps, diagrams, ills., bibliogr. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., N. Y., 1919. $5.00. 


The introductory chapter discusses the physiographic divisions of the continent 
together with a brief treatment of the topographic features of each division; the geological 
development of South America; the relation of the mineral deposits to the geology; a history 
of the development of the mineral industry, its relation to other industry, and the future 
development of the mineral resources. The material of the book is arranged in alphabetical 
order by countries. Extensive bibliographies are given at the end of each chapter. The 
book presents for the first time valuable and desired information in a convenient form. 
The authors have performed a valuable service in making the material available. 


Joseph M. Goldstein. Russia: Her Economic Past and Future. 99 pp., 67 
diagrs., 2 maps. Russian Information Bureau in the United States, 
N. Y. 


The author is a teacher of political economy at the University of Moscow. The volume 
contains nine chapters and other supplementary data. The chapter titles give a good idea 
of the contents. They are: ‘Russia’s Economic Development and the Old Régime”; 
“Cultivation of Grain-Foodstuffs and Russia’s Réle in the World’s Market’’; “Foreign 
Trade and Merchant Marine”; “Canals and Inland Waters’; ‘Ports’; “Railroads”; 
“Natural Resources”’ ; ““Russia’s Banks”; “Conclusion.”” Other data include, “Location of 
Chief Industries” ; ‘How Germany Was Able to Dominate the World Market’’; ‘“Compara- 
tive Table Showing the Total Area, Population, Acreage Under Cultivation, and Prairies 
and Pastures’; ““Table Showing Area, Urban and Rural Population, and Density of Popu- 
lation”; “Comparative Table of Russian and American Measures.” 

Each chapter is copiously illustrated with diagrams. One map shows the principal ~ 
_ railroads and another the distribution of economic resources. The volume contains a large 
amount of useful information probably not available except in the Russian language. 


Europe and the World Today. James R. Gray & Co., 107 N. Market St., 
Chicago, Ill. 12x15. 35c each or $23.00 per 100. 


A small atlas containing eleven political maps of the world, the United States, and the 
new countries of Europe. The maps are from the large atlas by the same publishers and 
carry much detail. It will prove a useful supplement to the school text. 


The New Europe and the New World. A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 
40x48. Price varies with mounting. 


This wall map carries a map of the world and one of Europe showing the approximate 
boundaries by means of an overprint in heavy red lines. It is intended to serve the schools 
as an inexpensive wall map until boundaries become more nearly permanent. It serves 
this purpose very satisfactorily. 


Louis V. Pirsson and Charles Schuchert. Textbook of Geology. Pt. 1, Physi- 
cal Geology, 470 pp., 311 ills., and maps. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
1920. 6x9. $3.00. 

To be reviewed later. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY is now yours. Its success 
depends, in large measure, upon you. Its mission like that 
of the National Council is to © ' 


Increase the Efficiency of 
Geography Teaching 


INCREASE NEARLY 100 A MONTH 
This mission can be accomplished by increasing the member- 
ship, and enlarging thereby the number receiving the message 
carried by the Journal. The campaign is now on and its success 


depends on YOU. EVERY SCHOOL IN AMERICA SHOULD 
RECEIVE THE JOURNAL. 


HAVE YOU SECURED FIVE NEW MEMBERS? 


Fill out the form below and send it to the Business Manager. 
Write other names on a separate sheet. Make the list a long one. 


BOOST AND WATCH US GROW 


To the Business Manager 
THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


I desire to have my name recorded as a member of the NATIONAL 
CounciL or GEoGRAPHY TEACHERS. I enclose $1.50 for the annual 
dues. This entitles me among other privileges to the year’s subscrip- 
tion to the JouRNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 


For every 
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DICTIONARY 
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000 Illustrations 


tries. 
and 2, 700" Pages. 
Write for Specimen Pages 
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Editions,Prices, 


Established 1906 


TEACHERS 
COME TO HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


Three Experienced School Men 
Serve You 


Wm. Ruffer, A.M., Mer. 
W. B. Mooney, A. M., Asst. Mgr. 
W. S. Fry, B.S., Asst. Mgr. 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency 


410 U. 8S. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Denver, Colo. 


Other offices: Portland, Ore.; Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LARGEST AGENCY IN THE WEST 


Three Authoritative Books 


_ By J. RUSSELL SMITH 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


A college text-book. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


A high school text-book, Revised 1920. 


THE WORLD’S FOOD RESOURCES 
For the general reader—Published 1919. 


Henry Holt and Company 


New York Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 


G. & C. Merriam Co. | 


NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Denoyer-Geppert Series 


WALL SIZE 44x56 INCHES 


Edited by a 
Board of Geographic Editors 
CHARLES REDWAY DRYER, . JACQUES W. REDWAY, 
Indiana State Normal School Geographer and Author 
WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS, : FRANK CARNEY, 
4 Harvard University formerly of Denison University 
SUMNER W. CUSHING, WALTER S. TOWER, 
formerly of University of Chicago 


Salem, Mass., State Normal School 


ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, J. RUSSEL SMITH, 
Yale University Columbia University 


GEORGE B. ROORBACH, 
Harvard University 


SCHOOL MAPS 

MADE im AMERICA § 
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Published by 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY | 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York City Office and Exhibit in Grand Central Palace. 
Correspondence invited. When writing please mention this Journal. 


& DESIGNED by EDUCATORS 
\GEPPERI 
CO 
| | OOD S 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


In order that you may gain some idea of the comprehensive 
list of geography teaching equipment we offer for helping 
you to succeed in your work, we give below a summary of 


“THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE’’ 
of Maps, Globes, Charts and Atlases 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


POLITICAL MAPS—Ten Series 
comprising 136 different maps. 
BLACKBOARD OUTLINE 

MAPS in two sizes. All conti- 
nents, U. S., and many states. 
DESK OUTLINE MAPS (for 

pupils) two sizes. 
WALL OUTLINE MAPS. 
STATE MAPS. 
GLOBES—Political, in four sizes. 
GLOBES—Slated, in four sizes. 
and Commer- 
cial, 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


FINCH SERIES FOR UNITED 

 STATES—34 maps on 10 plates, 
50”x30”. Shows Products, Indus- 
tries, etc. 

WORLD MAPS (Trade and In- 
dustry). 

ATLASES. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSICAL MAPS—Five Series 
consisting of 82 ba 
RAINFALL MAPS, U. S., World 

and Continents. 
VEGETATION MAPS, Continents 
and World. 


TOR / 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
(CONTINUED) 
PRESSURE AND WINDS MAP. 
MAJOR NATURAL REGIONS 

THERMAL REGIONS MAP. 

STRUCTURE MAP. 
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PICTURES 


LAND FORMS, 24 Illustrations. 

PHYSICAL PHENOMENA, 16 
pictures 

PLANTS AND TREES OF COM- 
MERCE, 30 pictures. 

TYPES OF NATIONS, 11 pic- 


tures. 

GEOGRAPHICAL TYPES AND 
SCENES: two series, 79 pic- 
tures. 


Tell us what subject you are interested in and we will gladly send 
literature describing the goods we can supply. 


USE THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


I am interested in the subject checked below and request literature 
describing your maps, etc., applying to the same. (J12) 


() Political Geography 
Commercial Geography 


[) Other Items as follows:........ 


[] Physical Geography 
[] Pictures 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., 
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